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Problem Statement 



Adult education program staff confront significant challenges of 
diverse learner needs, very limited resources, and fragmented support as 
they respond to their mission "of improving educational opportunities for 
adults who lack the level of literacy skills needed to be effective citizens and 
productive employees," This challenge is significantly increased for the 
estimated 30% of adult education participants with disabilities (USDE Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 1995). For many of these individuals 
with disabilities, adult education requires substantial modification of the 
typical approaches to assessment, instruction, and enrollees' responses. 
These modifications are required to accommodate the learner's unique 
needs. 

The purpose of this three year research and demonstration project 
was to provide adult educators and adults with disabilities with validated 
accommodations useful in instruction and assessment. These 
accommodations, along with information about their legal rights and 
responsibilities, helped the individuals meet their educational needs and 
successfully function in employment and community settings. This project 
proceeded in three major phases: (1) the descriptive phase, (2) the 
development phase, and (3) the field test and dissemination phase. 



Development Plan and Timeline 

Phase 1 - Description of Current Practice. The initial activity in the 
descriptive phase was to establish cooperative relationships among 
consumer panels of adults with disabilities, state directors and local staff in 
adult education, technical assistance centers in adult education, and national 
experts. These relationships ensured that the adult education participants 
were involved in all phases of the project and that information could be 
exchanged rapidly with new knowledge and materials broadly disseminated 
to multiple stakeholders (e.g., adults with disabilities, adult education 
service providers, advocacy groups, researchers, pre-service training 
institutions, USDE division of adult education and literacy, and supporting 
agencies such as vocational rehabilitation, state literacy resource centers, 
and literacy centers and programs). 

The research activities included a careful description of then-current 
practices attempting to address the needs of adults with disabilities through 
accommodations. This description was obtained through (1) a national 
survey of adult education programs (Hall, 1997; White, 1998), (2) a state 
survey of enrollees with disabilities in adult education and their instructors 
(Bulgren, in prep.; Hall, 1997), and (3) a case study of one local program 
(Hall, 1998) in an urban center with high unemployment and multicultural 
diversity. These studies helped to identify the relationships of 
accommodations to participant achievements and outcomes. 
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These phase 1 activities culminated in a national symposium on 
Accommodating Adults with Disabilities held in conjunction with the annual 
conference of the National Association of Adults with Special Learning Needs 
(NAASLN). The symposium featured experts in adult learners with severe 
emotional disturbance (SED; Unger, 1997), the Ecology of Human 
Performance model (Dunn, 1993; Dunn, Brown & McGuignan, 1994), legal 
issues and intervention issues as well as the state directors of adult 
education from nine states. Audience feedback and interaction led to a rich 
exchange of information and identification of core areas for future project 
emphasis. Written and videotaped proceedings from the symposium were a 
disseminated project product. 

Phase 2 - Product Development. Using the findings of the descriptive 
studies, phase two involved product development. Of particular importance 
were the findings from our literature review of alternative accommodations 
models. The Ecology of Human Performance model (Dunn, Brown, & 
McGuignan, 1994) emerged as the simplest, yet most practical model for 
providing a framework in which to design, implement, and evaluate 
accommodations for persons with disabilities. The EHP model was 
developed in the occupational therapy discipline. The EHP theoretical 
formulation of understanding a person, his or her roles, and contexts of 
performance was judged as most useful for accommodating adults in adult 
education programs. 

The EHP model was then integrated into our development of materials 
for the adult educators. The EHP model is reflected in several documents 
such as the Functional Needs Interview and the accommodations matrices in 
the Procedural Guide and the organization of materials in the Compendium. 
We provide a full discussion of the model and its implementation in our 
Procedural Guide. A brief description here, though, might be helpful to the 
reader. 

The EHP model described by Dunn, Brown, McClain, and Westman 
(1994) and Dunn, Brown, and McGuigan (1994), is intriguing to educators 
because a discussion of alternative accommodation strategies inevitably leads 
to a conclusion that the chosen accommodation will have immediate and 
long-term implications. Figure 1 illustrates how alternative accommodation 
strategies fit in the EHP model. The problem that the learner confronts in 
the writing task is described in functional terms, not as a particular 
disability (e.g., cerebral palsy). Thus, when considering alternative 
accommodations, the goal and functional needs are the focus in selecting 
accommodations. For example, strategy 5, using a scribe, does little to 
increase a person's self-sufficiency or independence, which many persons 
would consider as an important goal and significant implication. The work of 
Dunn and her colleagues emphasizes that an integrated view of persons' 
abilities, tasks, and context are important in understanding and planning 
accommodations. The EHP Model incorporates the relationships among 
persons, what persons want and need to do, and where they need to 
conduct their activities. This relationship is represented in Figure 2. A 
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Figure 1 

Accommodation Alternatives 




Adapted from Smith, 1993 



person’s functional needs or goal area is represented in the left column. 
These goals and abilities are examined in light of five possible 
accommodation strategies listed in the center column. Understanding a 
person’s goals and context helps in selecting accommodation strategies (i.e. , 
establish/restore, modify/adapt, alter, or prevent) and specific 
accommodations consistent with that strategy. In the right hand column are 
the functional accommodations representative of particular strategies. 

The EHP does not assume that the learner must be "fixed," rather the 
EHP model is consistent with the important principle that accommodations 
should be selected according to the person's strengths, their perceived 
utilities, and their applications across multiple environments. In the EHP 
framework, the person's specific diagnosis or disability category has minimal 
relevance to planning strategies with the person— the focus is on what the 
person wants and needs to do. This foundation offered through the EHP 
model was a consistent benchmark as staff developed materials, particularly 
the Procedural Guide. 

Several other products were also developed in this phase of activities. 
These included the Adult Educator and Learner handbooks with up-to-date 
information on legal rights and responsibilities for both adults with 
disabilities and adult service providers and other supporting materials and 
guides. All of these materials were pilot- tested at the Kansas City Kansas 
Community College Adult Studies Advancement Program. Sixteen staff 
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ACCOMMODATIONS MODEL: 

Matching Functional Needs with Appropriate Accommodations fhrbdgh the 
Ecology of Human Performance Framework 
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members at six sites, including an inner city setting and a correctional 
facility, participated in training and a 4-month trial of the materials in their 
classrooms. All of the participants completed a consumer-focused evaluation 
of the materials at the end of the pilot test. 

Product development and revision were guided and facilitated by the 
results from these evaluations as well as by input from the project’s 
consumer panel, resource team members and consultants. Product 
development also included several research reports and written and 
videotaped proceedings from the NAASLN symposium, which are described 
below. 

Phase 3 - Field Testing and Dissemination. The project’s third phase 
was the field test of the materials. The field test was conducted at ten sites 
in eight states and focused particularly on the adequacy of the materials for 
culturally diverse populations educated in a variety of settings. Thirty- two 
adult educators in the field test completed monthly logs of product use and 
lengthy final evaluations. Information from the logs and evaluations was used 
to revise the materials and increase their usefulness and effectiveness. 

Major dissemination efforts began after completion of the national 
field test. Project staff presented on the materials at the 1998 CEC (Council 
for Exceptional Children) and MVAEA (Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association) conferences. The project also hosted a second national 
symposium in conjunction with the 1998 COABE (Commission on Adult 
Basic Education) conference in Corpus Christi, Texas. The draft materials 
were well received at the symposium and requests for additional copies and 
trainings were numerous. 

At this writing, more than 500 copies of the notebook have been 
produced (see Notebook Dissemination in the Appendix). Copies have been 
sent to sill of the DBTACs, LDA, NIFL, state adult education directors, various 
offices of the U.S. Department of Education, and numerous programs and 
individuals. Project staff plan to present the materials at the 1998 NAASLN 
conference in St. Louis on September 23 as a staff development activity for 
adult educators. Staff have also been asked to provide at least eight other 
regional trainings. 



Participants 

The national survey was mailed to 1,098 adult education programs 
across the country. Participating programs were nominated by the adult 
education directors from nine states, and represented a stratified sample 
across facility type (e.g., LEA, community college, or community -based 
organization), size (based on enrollment), location (inner-city, urban, 
suburban, or rural) and cultural diversity. A total of 622 surveys were 
returned and analyzed. 
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For the state survey, twenty-seven adult learners with disabilities from 
ten programs and twenty-three adult educators from sixteen programs were 
interviewed. The participants included staff and enrollees from community 
colleges, community-based adult education programs, and correctional 
facilities in Kansas. Rural, suburban, urban and inner-city settings were all 
included in the sample. 

The case study of a local program was conducted at the Kansas City 
Kansas Community College (KCKCC). The KCKCC program serves large 
numbers of students with disabilities from culturally diverse backgrounds 
including African American, Hispanic/Latino and a large Russian immigrant 
population. The program has six centers located in a variety of urban, 
suburban, and detention center settings. Subsequent to the case study, a 
pilot test of the project’s notebook materials was also conducted at KCKCC. 

Participants in the national field test included administrators and 
instructors from 10 adult education programs in eight states. Programs 
were nominated by their state directors of adult education on the basis of: 

1) their status as ABE, rather than literacy centers, 2) having culturally 
diverse learner populations, and 3) being considered “good” programs. The 
participating programs are listed below: 



State 


Contact 


Program 


Arizona 


Mark Branes 


Gary Tang Adult Education Center. Glendale, A Z 


California 


D. Tomatore 


Baldwin Park Adult & Cont. Education, Baldwin Park, CA 


Georgia 


Jan Craig 


Adult Education Center, Clarkston, GA 


Kentucky 


Mary Milner 
R. Harrison 


1. Covington Adult Learning Center, Covington. KY 

2. Mulberry Helm, Elizabethtown, KY 


Minnesota 


Betty Sims 
Maiy Sample 


1. Ronald Hubbs Center for Lifelong Learning, St. Paul, MN 

2. Gladstone Community Education, Maplewood, MN 


Mississippi 


W. Stirewalt 


Jackson Public School Dist. Adult/Comm. Ed. Jackson, MS 


New Mexico 


Karmen Lenz 


Catholic Social Svcs Family Educ. Dept., Albuquerque, NM 


Pennsylvania 


Sue Hanson 


ARIN Intermediate Unit 28, Shelocta, PA 



The formation of consumer panels was included in the project design 
to provide a means for adult enrollees with disabilities to review the 
project’s activities and products and to provide feedback on them to the 
staff. In the original proposal, two panels were anticipated— one in Kansas 
City and one in Manhattan, KS. Staff changes and concerns at the Manhattan 
adult education program resulted in unanticipated delays in forming a panel, 
so most of the substantive consumer panel activities occurred only at the 
Kansas City program (KCKCC). Members of the panels were nominated by 
their instructors. An effort was made to ensure that the panel included 
members representing a variety of disabilities, ages, backgrounds, and 
ethnicities. Meetings were attended, on average, by six consumers. 
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The project’s resource team was comprised of professionals from a 
variety of backgrounds. The team met twice yearly with staff to review 
activities and products and to help determine the project’s direction. Team 
members and their affiliations are listed below. 



Name 


Affiliation 


Jim Budde 


Director, KU R&T Center on Independent Living 


Gary Clark 


Professor, KU Department of Special Education 


Don Deshler 


Director, KU Center for Research on Learning 


Winnie Dunn 


Chair, KUMC Dept, of Occupational Therapy Educ. 


Pat Eakes 


Education Specialist, Shawnee Mental Health Center 


Dianne Glass 


Staff Developer, KS State Department of Education 


Rosemary Lischka 


Director, KCKCC Adult Studies Advancement Prog. 


Mary Mornings tar 


Director, KU Transition Systems Change Project 


Ray Petty 


Capacity Building Coordinator, Great Plains DBTAC 


Kathy Petz 


Director, Hutchinson Adult Learning Center 


David Scanlon 


Research Scientist, KU Institute for Adult Studies 


Jane Sellen 


Adult Education Consultant 



Finally, project consultants advised the project staff on matters 
pertaining to their specific areas of expertise. Consultants and their” 
contributions to the project included: 



Consultant 


Affiliation 


Contribution to the project 


Carl 

Brown 


Director of the High Tech Center 
Training Unit of the California 
community colleges 


Carl provided important knowledge 
on assistive devices and technology. 


Richard 

Cooper 


President of the Center for 
Alternative Learning, Bryn Mawr, 
PA. 


Richard contributed information 
about designing curricular 
adaptations for adults with learning 
differences. 


Karen 

Unger 


Director, Rehabilitation Through 
Education and faculty member, 
University of Arizona 


Karen screened the project’s 
products to ensure that they were 
sensitive and responsive to the 
needs of persons with emotional 
and/or mental disabilities. 


Sylvia 

Walker 


Director of the R&T Center for 
Access to Rehabilitation and 
Economic Opportunity at Howard 
University 


Sylvia's expertise helped the project 
address the needs of multicultural 
learners with disabilities. 


Wendy 

Wilkinson 


Attorney and Project Coordinator 
for the Region VI DBTAC 


Wendy provided legal expertise 
critical in the development of the 
learner and educator handbooks. 
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Materials 



NAASLN Symposium Proceedings. As part of the project's efforts to 
form cooperative relationships and to create a national dialogue regarding 
accommodations, the staff organized a pre-conference symposium at the 
1996 NAASLN conference in New Orleans. The symposium presenters 
included project staff, consultants to the project, and state directors of adult 
education or their designees, all of whom provided insights and strategies 
for making appropriate accommodations in adult education programs. 

The proceedings from the symposium included edited versions of the 
oral presentations offered by the symposium’s presenters along with copies 
of figures that the presenters used as overhead transparencies or handouts 
(Mellard, 1997). A videotape of the presentations was also created. The 
proceedings were intended for adult educators, advocates, policy makers, 
and other stakeholders interested in providing effective accommodations for 
adult learners with any type of disability. The intent was to provide as much 
material as possible from the symposium in a format that adult educators 
and others would find useful. These materials are suitable for use in- staff 
development activities. 

Research Reports. Project staff developed several research reports 
utilizing data obtained from various project activities. The reports were 
- intended for use by both practitioners and researchers and were submitted 
to ERIC, NARIC, and NCDDR for dissemination. The first of these is the 
Research Report on the Nature, Extent and Outcomes of Accommodations in 
Adult Education Programs (Mellard & Hall, 1997). This report incorporated 
information from the national and statewide surveys as well as results from 
an extensive literature search on accommodations-related materials. The 
report addressed a broad range of issues and includes sections on the 
rationale, definition, entitlement to, nature of, application of, and outcomes 
of accommodations. It also included a section on framing issues for future 
work. 



The Research Report on the Use and Effectiveness of 
Accommodations for Adults with Disabilities in Adult Education Centers 
(White, 1998) focused specifically on the results of the national survey of 
programs. This report included a listing of all of the types of 
accommodations adult educators reported using to assist students with 
different areas of functional need and a numerical rating of the 
accommodation’s effectiveness. The report was intended be helpful to other 
adult educators as they strove to select accommodations for the learners in 
their programs. 

The Research Report on Materials and Resources (Hall, 1996) was 
written as a preliminary step in developing the Compendium of Materials 
and Resources included in the project’s notebook materials (see below). 
Subject areas addressed in this report were based on the needs and 
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problems identified by adult educators involved in various project activities, 
including the national survey, statewide interviews, and first symposium. 
Specifically, the report included information and resources on: legal issues 
and program accessibility; types of accommodations; specific products; 
alternative funding; and specific disabilities. This research report was sent 
to the project consultants, resource team, and participating state adult 
education directors from nine states for feedback and suggestions. Their 
revisions/ refinements were included in the Compendium. 

Notebook Materials. The notebook materials represent the 
culmination of the project’s effort to provide learners and practitioners with 
validated materials useful in instruction and assessment. These materials 
were nationally field tested and used successfully in many programs. The 
five notebook documents were collected in a three-ring binder with tabbed 
sections. They were designed to facilitate the process of identifying and 
utilizing appropriate accommodations for learners with varying disabilities. 

The materials included information on individual and programmatic rights 
and responsibilities as well as step-by-step procedures for accommodating 
learners. Duplication masters are provided and printed on heavy weight 
paper for long-term use. The materials are described below. 

Adult Educator Handbook of Rights and Responsibilities 
(AE Handbook) 

Administrators, instructors, trainers and related personnel 

To provide information about legal definitions, suggested 
practices, and responsibilities of programs 

Main text provides: legal definitions of disability, 
accommodation, and related concepts; explanations of program 
and learner rights and responsibilities; and a review of pertinent 
legislation as well as suggested practices and resources. 

Pull-out information includes a reference chart of questions and 
answers about legal issues, guidelines in determining program 
qualifications, a sample code of student conduct, and 
communication and facility accessibility checklists. 

Handbook of Rights and Responsibilities of an Adult Learner with 
a Disability (Learner Handbook) 

Adult learners with disabilities who have reading skills at or above 
6th grade level 

A handout or curricular material for students to find out their 
legal rights and responsibilities in requesting and obtaining an 
accommodation 

Definitions of what a disability and an accommodation are and 
pertinent legal information 

This handbook is also available in Russian and Spanish translations 
as well as in large print and audio tape versions. 



Product: 

Audience: 

Use: 

Summary of 
Content: 




Product: 

Audience: 

Use: 



Summary of 
Content: 

Other 

Information: 
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Product: 
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Use: 
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Content: 




Product: 

Audience: 

Use: 




Summary of 
Content: 

Other 

information: 

Product: 

Audience: 

Use: 



Summary of 
Content: 




In addition, a simpler trifold brochure with similar information is 
available in English, foreign language (Russian, Spanish, Hmong, 
Vietnamese and Somali) and alternate formats, such as audio-tape 
and braille. The trifold is designed for persons with low reading 
skills (< 6th grade). 

The handbook and trifold can be distributed as handouts to all 
students, or used as a review guide for one-on-one discussions with 
students. 

Adult Educator’s Procedural Guide to Accommodating Learners 
with Disabilities (Procedural Guide) 

Instructors and other direct service staff 

To provide a step-by-step process for confirming a disability, 
determining functional needs, and selecting, using and 
monitoring accommodations. 

Contains five components with specific steps to guide practice, 
from confirming a disability to selecting and monitoring use of 
an accommodation. Also includes: instructor tips; sample forms 
and overheads; interview protocols and handouts; and matrices 
of possible accommodations. 

TARGET Self-Advocacy Strategy (TARGET) 

Adult educators 

To teach self-advocacy skills useful in various settings to adult 
learners with disabilities. Can be taught in one-on-one or group 
format, and as a series of structured lessons or independent 
activities. 

A curriculum that includes an Instructor’s Manual and Cue 
Cards for learning and using the strategy. 

Adult educators may also find parts of this strategy helpful for 
students without disabilities 

Compendium of Materials and Resources (Compendium) 

Adult education administrators, instructors and volunteers 

To obtain additional information about specific 
accommodations, products, legal issues, funding, or 
disabilities. 

Accommodation descriptions by functional need; information 
on assistive technology; a listing of catalogues; materials and 
resources on legal issues, accommodations, products, 
alternative funding, and specific disabilities. 
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Each of the notebook components was tested with up to 150 students 
during the national field test. Comments from the participants in the 
national field test of the notebook materials included the following: 

I feel, in working with students, that I am more sensitized to their past 
negative experiences and I am more critical to manipulate the environment to 
suit the student than vice versa. 

More aware of need for follow-up after initial interview. I have started being 
more observant. 

Students continue to be amazed with the fact that such a specific and focused 
procedure is being utilized to help them learn, as this was not their experience 
in the public school, for the most part. 

[A student with dyslexia] is much more open and shares a great deed of 
information with us. He has taught me how to instruct him, using his own 
developed technique. We both win! 

Many students with disabilities are unaware of their rights. The Handbooks 
and Poster were very helpful. TARGET and FACT will become a class unit. 

The accessibility survey was helpful as we prepare a program accessibility 
evaluation. 

The information provided is an excellent tool to open dialogue with all students. 



Unanticipated Findings 

From adult educators. In conducting activities of the project, 
particularly the KCKCC pilot test, project staff became aware of some 
concerns of adult educators that had not been identified in our surveys or 
interviews. These included: 

• Many students with disabilities do not self-identify, either because they 
are not aware of their disability or because they are afraid of the 
treatment they might receive. They feel they have been discriminated 
against in education and employment settings. 

• Outside agencies frequently send adults with disabilities to adult 
education programs who are not qualified for the program. 

• Most adult educators feel that working with students with disabilities 
takes too much time away from other learners and their other teaching 
responsibilities. 

Project staff responded to these concerns in the products developed, 
especially in the Procedural Guide. First, a series of questions and 
procedures for eliciting information about possible or suspected disabilities 
was provided. Second, a sample list of program qualifications was developed 
for centers to use in explaining to outside agencies what the minimum 
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expectations of a potential enrollee Eire. Finally, by providing a structured 
sequence of activities and annotated resources, project staff endeavored to 
minimize the time that an adult educator must take in effectively working 
with students to determine appropriate accommodations and to utilize them 
effectively. 

From adult learners with disabilities. Project staff also discovered 
some additional areas for the project to address in working with the 
Consumer Panel: 

• Adult learners with disabilities can benefit from instruction in self- 
advocacy that encourages them to identify their needs. 

• A single student handbook on Rights and Responsibilities was not 
sufficient to meet the needs of all students with disabilities. 

• Most adult learners who Eire currently using accommodations had no 
input into the choice of that accommodation; rather, they were told by 
their teachers which accommodation they would use. 

In response, project staff developed: 1) a strategy and instruction 
mEinual for teaching self-advocacy skills (the TARGET Strategy); 2) a second 
student hEindbook that contains more information Euid is written at a slightly 
higher reading level Eind 3) sections in the ProcedurEd Guide that stress 
involvement of the learner as a consumer. As consumers, they have a role in 
all levels of identifying, selecting Eind using sin accommodation. 



Future Activities for Continued Support 

Undoubtedly, the activity of this project needing the most continued 
support is that of training on the materiEds developed. Our experience with 
the nationsd field test confirmed that on-site training Eind follow-up 
signiflcEintly improved the utilization Eind effectiveness of the materiEds at a 
given progrEim. A subsidiary need is for continued dissemination efforts to 
increase programs’ awsireness of the materiEds Eind of the benefits of 
implementing them. One of the largest barriers to working effectively with 
lesimers with disabilities continues to be sin attitudinal one. Most adult 
educators with whom project staff have had contact stressed a lack of time, 
Eind therefore an unwillingness or reluctsince, to work with persons with 
various disabilities in selecting Eind utilizing Ein accommodation. However, if 
an accommodation empowers a lesimer to work more independently, then 
its provision will ultimately free educators to spend more time with their 
other lesimers. 

In addition, one of the comments repeatedly heard by project staff was 
that the notebook materiEds included information about progrsim Eind facility 
accessibility that “you never would have thought of.” So, even in the absence 
of attitudinal barriers, many adult educators simply are not aware of the 
types of measures they csin take to increase the accessibility of their 
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programs, and thereby the likely success rate of their learners with 
disabilities. This, again, is an area that can and should be addressed by 
continued project dissemination and training efforts. 

Finally, project staff have begun the process of locating a private 
publisher to assume mass production of the notebook. The project has 
already prepared more than 500 copies, and more are needed to meet the 
demands of the training commitments already in place. Although we 
anticipate that we will be able to find a reputable and appropriate publisher, 
this process will undoubtedly be time consuming and will necessitate that, 
in the short-term, some time be temporarily diverted from the project’s 
dissemination efforts. 



Executive Summary 

While adults with disabilities represent approximately 20% of the 
adult U.S. population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1997), the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education estimates that at least 30% of the adults in 
AE have a disability. Their disabilities are in areas as varied as developmental 
disabilities, LD, BD, arthritis, spinal injury, heart trouble, diabetes, and 
psychiatric. Adults with disabilities that impact school achievement are 
disproportionately over-represented in populations of school dropouts, 
incarcerated individuals, mental health clients, and the unemployed. 
Reciprocally, they are under-represented in postsecondary education 
enrollments, vocational training programs, the population of adults living 
independently, and in the American workforce (Edgar, 1987; Sitlington, 
Frank, & Carson, 1993). 

This project sought to address the needs of adults with disabilities 
enrolled in adult education programs. The project’s original proposal 
predicted that project activities would result in two significant outcomes. 
First, adult educators would be more successful and knowledgeable about 
determining accommodations appropriate to the unique programmatic 
needs of the adults with disabilities. Second, adults with disabilities would 
be assisted in understanding their legal rights, addressing their needs, and 
meeting with more success in realizing their educational and employment 
goals. 



These outcomes were achieved. Moreover, many additional outcomes 
have also been achieved indirectly. Perhaps the greatest of these is the 
increased awareness by adult education staff that working with learners with 
disabilities is not only possible but, through proactive measures, is usually 
easily and effectively accomplished. The largest tasks remaining for the 
project are to increase awareness of the materials developed and provide 
training on their use. 
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Technical Report 
Consumer Panels 

Purpose 

The formation of consumer panels was included in the project design to 
provide a means for adult enrollees with disabilities to review the project’s 
activities and products and to provide feedback on them to the staff. In the 
original proposal, there were to be two panels— one in Kansas City and one in 
Manhattan, KS. Staff changes and concerns at the Manhattan adult 
education program resulted in unanticipated delays in forming a panel 
there, so substantive consumer panel activities occurred only at the Kansas 
City program (Kansas City Kansas Community College— KCKCC). 

Materials 

Members of the consumer panel were consulted by project staff throughout 
all phases of development of the various project materials. Specifically, they 
provided feedback as to the readability, comprehension level, practicality, 
and visual appearance of the adult learner trifold and handbook, the 
TARGET Strategy, and portions of the Procedural Guide. Individuals from 
the panels also acted as test subjects during development and refinement of 
the functional needs interview. 

Participants 

Members of the panels were nominated by their instructors. An effort was 
made to ensure that the panel included members representing a variety of 
disabilities, ages, backgrounds, and ethnicities. Meetings were attended, on 
average, by six consumers. 

Procedures 

Two meetings were held with the panel during each year of the project. In 
the third year, a new panel was formed of participants who had entered the 
program subsequent to implementation of project materials at KCKCC. 

Panel participants received a $25 stipend for each meeting attended. 
Confidentiality of panel members was maintained at all times and staff 
followed University guidelines for working with human subjects. 

Results 

The panels were invaluable in alerting project staff to language and/ or 
content that was not appropriate in the materials for learners. They were 
also enthusiastic testers of various instruments designed by project staff. On 
a more fundamental level, the panelists enlightened the staff on the kinds of 
challenges and issues they face on a daily basis and kept staff grounded in 
the needs to be addressed. Minutes from each of the panel meetings are 
attached. 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting - February 22, 1996 

Consumers Present: Gerald, David, Patricia, Mary, Carmen, Kevin, Rosemary 
Staff Present: Daryl, Jan, Beth 

The Panel members were first welcomed to the meeting and thanked 
for their cooperation and participation. They were informed of the purpose 
of the Accommodations project and their role in the project. We told them 
that the meeting was going to be audio-taped for accuracy purposes. 
Discussion topics and responses are detailed below. 

Tell us about the effect your disability has had on your daily activities. 

One panelist with a physical disability and vision problem mentioned that he 
had difficulty with showering. He was constantly worried about slipping and 
falling. He also mentioned he needed good light and a magnifier to help him 
read. Another panel member said he used to use alcohol and drugs with his 
friends, but having his sponsor visit him 3-4 times per week helps a lot. In 
his home he has his cabinets low, bars in the bathroom and tile instead of 
carpeting to make it easier to get around. A panelist with epilepsy 
mentioned that her grand mal seizures caused a lot of problems for her. 
Another panel member said she has a learning disability and therefore 
difficulty reading and breaking down words. A panelist with brain damage 
from physical abuse said it is hard to concentrate. She has finished high 
school but still needs help brushing up on her reading and math skills. 

A panelist with cerebral palsy said he didn't like to have to rely so much on 
people. He is dependent on others to get to church and the store. 

In an educational program, what accommodations have you used? 

One panelist mentioned that he has been grateful to learn more about his 
disability. Another panel member said she appreciates being able to break 
up her assignments into shorter segments, being able to go at her own pace. 
She also mentioned asking a lot of questions helps her to understand better. 
She learned to keep a list and this has helped her keep her assignments 
straight as well as made going to the store a lot easier. Someone else 
mentioned it is just nice to have someone willing to teach you and help 
when you need it. Another panelist mentioned that she likes having 
progress markers. Being able to see that she has progressed in the 
program, makes her feel like she is productive. One panel member said he 
uses a magnifier. Another panelist said having a spell checker helped. 

How have you found out about these accommodations? 

Most panelists said they had what they needed at the center. The teachers 
and tutors helped them and answered their questions. One said he found 
out about the magnifier because they had a meeting to discuss how to help 
him to read. 

How do you know what works for you? 

One panelist mentioned again that knowing she is progressing from Math 
Book number 3 to Math book number 7 is what helps her to know. 
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Thinking about they way people with disabilities may be understood or 
misunderstood by educators, what would you want to share with them about 
your life? 

One panelist wants people to know what she can do not what she can't. She 
wants to be able to use her skills with sewing and children and put her 
strengths to use. Another panelist agreed saying that he just wants people 
to know he can do a good job and would like to get a job. Another panel 
member said that a lot of people say he doesn't have a disability just because 
they can't see it, but he does have a learning disability. Severed panel 
members mentioned they just simply have rights like everyone else, 
specifically rights to employment. 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting - May 2, 1996 

Panel members present: David, Carmen, Patricia, Rosemary, Mary, Gerald 
Staff members present: Daryl, Jan, Beth 

The meeting began with Daryl telling the panelists what was learned 
from their first meeting. Next, the staff pilot-tested of some interviews 
questions that were to be incorporated into "phone interviews" for the 
project at a later date. Some of the following questions were asked about 
these interviews: 

How did the interviews go, from their point of view? 

"Pretty good" was the consensus from the group. 

What else do you want us to know about you and your disability? 

"People make fun of people with disabilities and it's hard." 

"Being called retarded." 

"People are afraid of people with disabilities.” 

The staff and panelists then broke into groups and discussed the "Learner 
Handbook.” Staff explained that the panelists are experts and that their 
opinions will help to determine if the Handbook will help learners 
effectively. 

How do we word the definitions so students can understand them? 

One panelist said that the readability was "OK" for the disability definition, 
but the accommodations definition needed some clarification. Another 
panel member gave some examples for accommodations: read things for 
them, ask someone for help. It was also said that the term "equal chance" 
was preferred over "fair chance." 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting - November 11, 1996 

Consumers Present: David B, Carmen D, RoseMary H, George M, Mary S 
Staff Present: Mary Pat Gilbert, Jean Hall, Daryl Mellard 

Student Handbooks 

A. Trifold - The panel agreed that the trifold was now easier to understand and read. 
Everyone liked the appearance and seemed to think that the handbook could be useful 
to adult learners. Panel members seemed to think that the 800 numbers listed were 
useful, but most did not generally use 800 numbers. One panel member thought that 
the cartoon on the front should be of a teacher rather than a student, but there was 
not consensus on this issue. 

Problem areas: 1) The trifold did not seem to communicate a need for action to the 
panelists. The usefulness of the trifold therefore seems contingent on someone else 
directing their attention to it and working through it with them. 

2) It was obvious that panel members were not familiar with the word 
"accommodation." There was also some discussion of listing examples under #2 in 
column three, such as "special classes," "problem areas," etc., because panel 
members were uncertain as to what was intended there. 

B. Second Handbook - The reading level of the second handbook generally seemed to 
be too high for panel members. They all agreed that graphics might help some with 
readability. 

C. Self-Help materials - Although panel members agreed on the potential usefulness of 
the material, they seemed to have difficulty actually using it and applying it to real 
situations. It seemed obvious that the success or failure of the curriculum will 
depend a great deal on the amount of effort that is put into teaching it. 

Procedural Guide 

Staff members met one-on-one with panel members to conduct "practice interviews" 
using parts of the Procedural Guide. Some general observations that were made 
include: 

• The sample inquiry for intake forms did not always prompt panel members to self- 
identify as having a disability. The inquiry needs to be broadened to include 
questions about special ed. history and other areas so that adult learners will be more 
likely to respond. 

• Panel members often responded with a uniform "yes" or "no" to a series of inquiries 
about specific problem areas (e.g., reading, math, remembering). Daiyl suggested 
inserting a rating system to indicate the frequency (e.g., always a problem, sometimes 
a problem, rarely a problem) or the urgency of a problem (e.g., very difficult, 
somewhat difficult, etc.). 

• Using examples from everyday living, such as reading mail and grocery shopping, 
were very helpful in prompting a student to explain specific problem areas. Examples 
about driving, however, were of limited use because many panelists do not drive. 

• Daryl suggested revising sections of the Guide that stress inabilities (e.g., I can't 
read regular print, I can't hold a pencil) to statements such as "large print is 
important for my reading" or "I can write better with a large pencil." 

Next Meeting 

A specific date was not set, but we discussed meeting sometime early next year, 
probably in late January or early February. 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting - March 18, 1997 

Consumers Present: David B, Carmen D, RoseMary H, Dorothy S 
Staff Present: Jean Hall, Daryl Mellard 

The meeting was held to get consumer feedback on two parts of the 
Procedural Guide: 

1. The list of Accommodation Characteristics on p.12 of the Accommodation 
Selection Component and 

2. The Matrix of Accommodation Strategies (EHP diagrams). 

Specifically, we wanted to see if these parts were understandable and usable 
by the consumers and whether they elicited the desired input from the 
panel. 

First, we talked about some accommodations that the consumers had used, 
such as calculators, large print, more time, and audio tapes/tape recorders. 

Characteristics of accommodations that came up in the discussion included: 

• convenience (can carry a calculator with you) 

• use on the job (most jobs allow a calculator) 

• independence (can use an audio tape by oneself— don’t have to rely on a 
reader) 

• effectiveness (can re-play a tape over and over to understand a point) 

• availability (of a magnifier versus large print) 

• social benefits (would prefer to use large print so that I won’t be so 
conspicuous in class while using a magnifier) 

• experience /previous benefit (many examples of wanting to use what had 
worked in the past) 

• ease of use 

When asked how they had chosen an accommodation, severed consumers 
replied that their instructors had suggested or chosen it for them. 

In discussing the EHP diagrams, the panel said that the print was too small 
but, otherwise, the diagrams were “fine.*’ We read through the Handwriting 
and Remembering matrices together. While it seemed that the panel could 
read and comprehend the individual accommodations listed, it didn’t seem 
like they could distinguish the difference between the various strategies of 
accommodations (e.g., enhance /restore, modify/adapt, etc.). 

Do we need to revise the materials to ensure that the consumers are active 
participants in the accommodation selection process? If so, how? 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting -December 17, 1997 

Consumers Present: Dixie C, Betty K, Kerry M, Cathy R, Gabrini S, Jackie S 
Staff Present: Mary Pat Gilbert, Jean Hall, Daryl Mellard, Kathy Parker 
Others Present: Eileen McKenzie, a KCKCC instructor 

The meeting started with introductions and an explanation of the 
project. Next, we had an open discussion about various disability-related 
topics. Excerpts from each participant follow: 

Dixie — Uses a hand-held magnifier that a teacher gave to her. She cannot 
afford new glasses. She is working with Ginger and Eileen to get a 
medical card and/or disability benefits. She has numerous health 
problems and has an adult son with disabilities. At KCKCC, she has been 
using a page magnifier, and finds that to be very helpful. 

Betty — Says it “takes a while” for her to understand things. The job she 
now holds will soon require a GED, so she is working on getting hers. 

She related how she learned to use the city bus system— basically through 
trial and error. She is also using a page magnifier at KCKCC. 

Kerry — Kerry is only sixteen years old. He dropped out of school because 
he kept falling farther behind and wasn’t given appropriate support. He 
likes the program at KCKCC because now he can get one-on-one 
attention. He related several violent stories about his childhood... 



Cathy — Cathy said she copes with her disability by asking questions. She 
gave an example of being in a store and seeing a sign that an item was on 
sale for 10% off. She asked someone what that meant in terms of the final 
price. She also keeps a multiplication table handy, uses her fingers to 
count, and writes herself notes. Her job has also recently begun to 
require a GED. Her son has a developmental disability and she related 
some stories about advocating for him. She also mentioned how her pre- 
teen daughter is able to do things on the computer that she cannot. 

Gabrini — Gabrini grew up in South Africa. She is working to get her GED 
and her U.S. citizenship. She wants to be a paramedic. When discussing 
how people treat her, she said people can be very cruel. She said people 
told her she was stupid and she related a story of being physically beaten 
by a teacher who lost patience with her. She uses flashcards for learning 
math and keeps information on an electronic address book. She plans to 
file for SSI after receiving her citizenship. 

Jackie — Jackie explained that it “takes a while” for her to learn things. 

She said she just keeps on trying. She uses a calendar to keep track of 
her schedule. She wants to learn CPR so that she can help other people. 
She also related having been called stupid in school. She lives in a group 
home. 
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When asked about their legal rights and responsibilities, none of the 
panel members were able to offer any input. They had no apparent 
knowledge about any of their civil rights as persons with disabilities. 

During the last part of the meeting, we asked each participant to try 
using the newly developed written questionnaire for learners. Two needed 
changes were immediately apparent: adding a blank for the learner’s name, 
and a revision of the measurement question in the math section. Mary Pat 
and Kathy will go through the questionnaires to determine other changes 
that are needed. 

Finally, Eileen expressed several needs and concerns. She said that 
the instructors need information about agencies and resources available. 
She thought it would also be helpful to know more about job rights for her 
students. Additionally, she wanted information for adult learners who have 
children with disabilities so that they could more effectively advocate for 
their children at school and for services. 
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Minutes 

KCKCC Consumer Panel Meeting - May 19, 1998 

Consumers Present: Dixie C, Kerry M, Jackie S 

Staff Present: Jean Hall, Betty Horton, Daryl Mellard and Noelle Kurth (running video camera) 



The meeting started with introductions and an explanation of the 
project and the purpose for the videotaping. Two members signed releases 
to be videotaped. Next, we had an open discussion about various disability- 
related topics. Questions asked and responses from the panel follow. 

How would you like to be approached about your disability (in an adult 
education program)? 

One panelist said that she would want to be in the program for awhile so 
that she felt comfortable with her teacher before she would be able to 
discuss her disability. 

Another replied that he would just tell the staff up front about his problem 
with turning letters around. 

How does your disability affect your daily activities? 

One panelist related that she simply could not go shopping because she 
couldn’t keep track of how much she had spent. Consequently, her husband 
did all of the family shopping. 

Another panelist said that she had learned to write checks using a computer 
program in the adult education center. Although she was the payee for her 
disability checks, she felt that that the community living agency of which 
she is a client had more control of her money than she did. 

How has your work in the adult education program effected your life? 

The most striking response to this question was that the program had 
empowered one consumer to speak up for himself and make his needs 
known. The other panelists both said that they were looking forward to 
completing the program and getting better jobs. 

What accommodations have worked for you in your education program? 

A panelist with a visual impairment used a hand magnifier and a page 
magnifier in her work. She also reported that using graph paper to do math 
problems had helped her a great deal. 

A panelist with a developmental disability repeatedly mentioned using 
computers to learn. 
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Technical Report — 

National Survey and Statewide Interviews 
Purpose 

A primary objective of the project was to identify and evaluate the nature, 
extent, and outcomes of accommodations to learners with disabilities in 
adult education programs. An initial step in accomplishing this objective 
was to identify accommodations currently used and gather information on 
their perceived and actual outcomes. To this end, a national survey of adult 
education programs and a statewide interview study of instructors and 
enrollees of Kansas programs were conducted. 

Materials 

National survey. The national survey, was designed and administered 
by project staff at Kansas State University. Questions were written to 
prompt responses indicating the nature, extent and outcomes of 
accommodations currently being used by adult education programs across 
the country to address specific functional limitations. Demographic 
information about the type of program, size, location and cultural diversity of 
the programs was also requested. Due to the length of the instrument, two 
versions were created, with questions about various functional limitations of 
learners divided between the two. 

Statewide interviews. The statewide interview instruments were 
designed by project staff at the University of Kansas. Materials included two 
versions of telephone scripts and response forms— one for enrollees with 
disabilities and the other for adult education staff. Questions for the learners 
focused on demographic information, educational and personal goals, 
disability, knowledge of rights and responsibilities, and accommodations 
used. Questions for the instructors concerned orientation procedures for 
learners, process for selecting and evaluating accommodations, and attitudes 
about learners with disabilities and providing accommodations. 

Participants 

National survey. The national survey was mailed to 1 ,098 adult 
education programs across the country. Participating programs were 
nominated by the adult education directors from nine states, and 
represented a stratified s simple across facility type (e.g., LEA, community 
college, or community -based organization), size (based on enrollment) , 
location (inner-city, urban, suburban, or rural) and cultural diversity. A total 
of 622 surveys were returned. 

Statewide interviews. Twenty-seven adult learners with disabilities 
from nine programs and one correctional facility and twenty-three adult 
educators from sixteen programs were interviewed. The participants 
included staff and enrollees from community colleges, community-based 
adult education programs, and correctional facilities in Kansas. Rural, 
suburban, urban and inner-city settings were all included in the sample. 

Procedures 

National survey. Staff worked with project consultants and the 
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Resource Team to develop appropriate questions for the survey. The survey 
was then pilot tested with programs in Kansas. Based on the pilot test, 
some questions were re-worded and an example was provided for greater 
clarity. The revised survey was mailed with a cover letter in April, 1996(?) 
to all 1098 of the centers nominated by the state adult education directors. 
Seven days later, a postcard reminder to complete and return the survey 
was sent. A second mailing to nonrespondents was sent three weeks later. 
Of the 622 responses that were returned, 67 were from individuals 
indicating they were not qualified to complete the form, so a total of 555 of 
the completed surveys (54%) were deemed usable. These were then 
analyzed statistically. 

State interviews. KU staff developed questions for the interviews, 
which were pilot tested at the Lawrence, KS adult education program. After 
the questions were finalized, a telephone script for administering the 
surveys was developed. Letters were sent to each of the 28 adult education 
programs in Kansas asking for instructor volunteers to participate and for 
nominations of learners with disabilities who would participate. The 
telephone interviews were designed to take 20 minutes or less to 
administer and were conducted by project staff. Data from the interviews 
were analyzed using SPSS. 

Results 

National survey. The national survey provided information in many 
areas, including student demographics, barriers to providing 
accommodations, and information on the effectiveness of specific 
accommodations. A total of 622 surveys were returned, and more than 100 
variables were analyzed. On average, respondents estimated that almost one 
third of their students had some type of disability, but only about half of 
those disabilities were verified. Learning disabilities, mental retardation, 
multiple disabilities, and health disabilities were the four disability types 
most frequently encountered. When asked to identify barriers to providing 
appropriate accommodations, resource limitations were most frequently 
cited. Program staff listed limited budget, limited staff, lack of training and 
inadequate resources for assessments as the largest barriers. 

Information about the types and effectiveness of accommodations for 
specific limitations was also gathered in the national survey. Educators were 
asked to rate the effectiveness of a given accommodation on a scale of 1 to 9, 
with 9 being the most effective. The results are summarized in Table 1, 
below. Two significant conclusions were drawn from these data. First, the 
great majority of effective accommodations are low or no cost. Second, the 
same accommodation is often effective across disabilities /functional needs. 

Statewide interviews. From our interviews of adult educators in 
Kansas, we learned that most (80%) are comfortable with providing 
accommodations, or see it as a necessity, but are frustrated by time and 
financial constraints. The adult educators also noted a positive effect of 
accommodations on learners in the form of increased social interaction, 
increased confidence and self-esteem, and increased levels of trust and 
relaxation. Adult educators most frequently judged the effectiveness of an 
accommodation on the basis of student improvement on classwork and tests 
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and on student feedback. However, 50% of participants reported that the 
learner was not directly involved in the decision to use an accommodation. 

From our interviews of adult students with disabilities in Kansas, we 
learned that most (83%) having two or more disabilities. Respondents 
indicated that the disabilities having the most impact on their adult 
education experiences were learning and health disabilities. The most 
commonly reported disabilities were learning, psychological, health and 
vision. 

Only 30% of the learners reported knowing anything about their legal 
rights and, of those, 27% reported having learned about them form a 
teacher. Only 30% reported having used an accommodation in their adult 
education program. Additional data from the statewide interviews are 
summarized on the following pages. 

The interviews and surveys confirmed that large numbers of learners 
with disabilities participate in adult education programs, and that the 
majority of learners with disabilities experience multiple disabilities. Most 
often, these learners are unaware of their legal rights. Adult educators 
acknowledge the positive impact of accommodations on learners with 
disabilities, and are generally willing to provide accommodations. However, 
educators and programs face many barriers in attempting to do so. 
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Table 1. Effective accommodations cited in the national survey 



Disability 


Most Effective Accommodations (rating) 


Overly active/difficulty sitting 


Avoid lengthy periods of desk work (6.67) 
Provide a carrel (6.29) 


Difficulty with verbal expression 


Give extra response time (6.64) 
Computer-synthesized speech (6.52) 
Organizational aids (i.e., cue cards) (6.43) 
Sign language (6.43) 


Distractible/Difficulty staying on task 


Provide checklists for assignments (6.28) 
Use carrel (5.93) 


Difficulty paying attention to oral 
directions 


Give explanations in small, distinct steps (6.72) 
Provide visual cues on chalkboard or 
overhead (6.65) 

Have learner repeat directions orally, or use a 
written clue (6.58) 

Provide study buddy (6.58) 


Difficulty reading 


Allow extra time (7. 18) 

Provide shorter assignments (6.88) 

Tape material and allow reading along (6.86) 
Use large print (6.79) 


Difficulty spelling 


Allow use of electronic spell checker (6.93) 
Provide dictionary (5.80) 


Difficulty expressing self in writing 


Give extra time for written assignments and 
shorten amount required, if possible (6.78) 


Difficulty getting started 


Break work into smaller amounts (6.65) 
Assign peer coaches (6.52) 


Difficulty hearing 


Visual clues (7.20) 
Interpreter (7.18) 
Placement in room (7.03) 


Difficulty using a computer 


Table height adjustment (7. 14) 
Larger display (6.87) 

Screen to cut glare (6.60) 
Computer in study carrel (6.50) 
Use mouse, not keyboard (6.41) 


Difficulty solving math problems 


Increased time (6.93) 
Smaller tasks (6.93) 
Computer software (6.84) 
Manipulatives (6.74) 
Calculator (6.69) 


Difficulty writing legibly 


Scribe/recorder (7.10) 

Allow typing or word processing (7.05) 
Dictate to someone else (7.02) 
Extended time for completion (6.93) 


Difficulty taking tests 


Reader (7.26) 

Scribe /recorder (7.20) 
Increased time (7. 14) 
Separate testing area (7.09) 
Large print (7.06) 

Shortened test periods (7.00) 
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S ummar y of Data from Kansas Adult Learner Interviews 

Twenty-seven adult learners with disabilities from nine centers and one 
correctional facility in Kansas were interviewed about their adult education 
experiences. 

Sample demographics: 

average age = 35 (range = 19 to 53) 

96.3% were bom in the United States 

66.7% white 

18.5% black 

4% Hispanic 

4% Native American 

4% declined to state 

37.0% women 

63.0% men 

Current Social Services Client Current Voc Rehab Client 

50% Yes 12.5% Yes 

50% No 87.5% No 

66.7% unemployed, 33.3% employed. 

only 29.6% reported knowing anything about their legal rights 

of those who had some knowledge of rights, 37% reported having learned about them 

from a teacher 

70.4% reported having taken special education classes 

Most commonly reported disabilities: 

Learning 

Psychological 

Health 

Vision 

Mobility 

83% reported having multiple disabilities 

93% reported using an accommodation in their adult ed. program 

Comments about experiences in adult ed or with accommodations: 

"... use what works for me, not for someone else" (in selecting an 
accommodation) (Most adult learners interviewed were able to identify at 
least one coping skill that they had developed to compensate for their 
disability.) 

Being involved in the program gave me "more confidence in myself" 

Almost all learners expressed an appreciation for being able to participate in an adult 
education program. 
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S ummar y of Data from Kansas Adult Educator Interviews 

Twenty-three adult educators from sixteen adult education programs in 
Kansas were interviewed about their experiences in working with learners 
with disabilities and in providing accommodations. 

Feelings about adult learners with disabilities participating? 

Necessary or no problem 73% 

Frustrated/Resource difficulties 27% 

Feelings about providing accommodations? 

No reservations 77% 

F rustrated 11.5% 

Restricted time and money 8% 

Accommodation Effect on Student's Social Interaction: 



Increased interaction 30% 

More confident 15% 

Positive attitude 13% 

Improved classwork 1 1 % 

More comfortable 9% 

No Effect 6% 

Increased attendance 4% 

Other positive effects 12% 



Who Decides to Use Accommodation? 



Teacher and adult learner 36% 

Center director and teacher 23% 

Teacher only 27% 

Director, teacher and learner 9% 

Teacher, tutor and learner 4% 



Top considerations in selecting an accommodation? 



Student need 

Effectiveness 

Availability 

Cost 

Other 



24% 

16 % 

13% 

10 % 

23% (including documentation, application, student request, and type of 
disability) 



How is Effectiveness Evaluated? 

Learner improvement 25% 

Increased test scores 18% 

Learner feedback 15% 

Other 42% (Includes direct observation, progress, learner comfort, goals are 

met, pass CASAS) 
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Most effective accommodations, by disability 

(n indicates total student population with particular disability among surveyed centers) 



Answer 

a) visual, n=29 

Large print 
Extended time 
Magnification 
One-on-one 

b) hearing, n=19 

Speak to best side 
Individual Attention 
Extended time 
Separate testing 
Face-to-face (lip-reading) 

c) physical, n=51 

Structural accessibility. 
Comfortable chairs 
Extended time 

d) emotional, n=77 

Flexible leaming/scheduling 
Extended time 
Refer to counseling 
Frequent breaks 
Isolation from others 

e) behavioral, n=53 

Frequent breaks 
Smaller classes 
Individual attention 
Flexible learning 

f) learning, n=118 

Typoscope 
Individual assistance 
Extended time 
Tutor 
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Technical Report - KCKCC Pilot Study 



Purpose 

The purpose of the pilot test was to investigate the effectiveness of the 
accommodations model developed by project staff. This was accomplished 
by observing and tabulating accommodations-related activities at a program 
before and after training was provided to program staff on the 
Accommodations Model. 

Materials 

An observation checklist was developed for use in recording the frequency 
of a variety of accommodations-related activities. In addition, program staff 
were provided a draft of the notebook materials as part of the training in the 
intervention portion of the study. 

Participants 

Staff from the adult education program at the Kansas City Kansas Community 
College (KCKCC) participated in the pilot study. This program serves large 
numbers of students with disabilities from culturally diverse backgrounds 
including African American, Hispanic/Latino and a large Russian immigrant 
population. The program has six centers located in a variety of urban, 
suburban, and detention center settings. 

Procedures 

The study was divided into two parts: a baseline, or pre-test period and an 
intervention, or post-test period. During the pre-test periodr project staff 
observed six KCKCC instructors at two sites over a four-month period using 
the observation checklist to record all accommodations-related activities 
performed. The instructors had received no information about what was 
being observed. After the baseline study, project staff provided a four hour 
professional development session on the accommodations model to all of the 
KCKCC adult education program staff. Each staff member was provided with 
a notebook of project materials, with prototypes of the five project products. 

The professional development was followed by another, post-test or 
intervention, observation period. At the end of the pilot test, project staff 
met with lead teachers from each of KCKCC’s adult education sites to 
discuss the overall impact of the training and materials and to elicit 
feedback on possible improvements on the materials (see attached minutes 
from this meeting). In addition, extensive written evaluations on the project 
materials were sent to all KCKCC staff involved in the pilot test. All of the 
forms were returned to KU and analyzed. 

Results 

Baseline Study. Starting in September and continuing through 
December, 1996, project staff observed six instructors at two campuses. A 
total of about 16 hours was spent observing accommodations-related 
activities. The only accommodations-related activity noted consistently by 
observers was that instructors asked learners with disabilities to self-identify 
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during the enrollment process. This action was observed at least 16 times. 
The only other accommodations-related activity observed occurred when an 
instructor described tasks a learner would need to perform to participate in 
the program. 

Intervention Study. Starting in February and continuing through April, 
1997, project staff observed seven KCKCC adult educators (AE’s) at three 
campuses as part of our intervention study. A total of about 16 hours was 
spent observing accommodations-related activities. The intervention study 
was a follow-up to the baseline observation study conducted from September 
through December, 1996, which was performed to assess the current 
practices, materials and procedures in use before the intervention study. In 
the baseline study, the only accommodations-related activity noted 
consistently by observers was that instructors asked learners with 
disabilities to self-identify during the enrollment process. 

In the intervention study, learners were again consistently asked to 
self-identify. In addition, though, learners were often given supplemental 
questions and/or information pertaining to disability. Also, project staff 
observed that tasks the learner will need to perform and individual learner’s 
needs were more often discussed with learners than in the baseline study. 
These observations are detailed in the table on the following page. A general 
comparison of observed accommodations-related activities in the two 
portions of the study is shown below. 





Baseline 


Intervention 




Observations 


Observations 


Total hours of observation 


16 


16 


Total instructors observed 


6 


7 


Total accommodation-related 
activities observed 


17 


61 



In addition to the observation data collected, data from the 
instructors’ written evaluations were also analyzed. These data were 
instrumental in helping project staff to revise project material prior to its 
usage in the national field test. 
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Technical Report - 
National Field Test 

Purpose 

As explained in the original project proposal, one of the purposes of 
the national field test was to ensure that the materials and procedures 
developed address the needs of AE enrollees with disabilities, including 
those from diverse backgrounds. In addition, project staff wanted feedback 
directly from educators who used the materials to see if they were effective 
and user-friendly. 

Materials 

Materials used in the national field test included a notebook consisting 
of five components, a trifold brochure, and related supporting documents. 

Participants 

Participants in the national field test included administrators and 
instructors from 10 adult education programs in eight states. Programs 
were nominated by their state directors of adult education on the basis of: 

1) their status as ABE, rather than literacy centers, 2) having culturally 
diverse learner populations, and 3) being considered “good” programs. The 
participating programs are listed below: 



State 


Program 


Site Type 


Arizona 


Gary Tang Adult Education Center 
Glendale, AZ 


FE 


California 


Baldwin Park Adult & Continuing Ed. 
Baldwin Park, CA 


FE 


Georgia 


Adult Education Center 
Clarkston, GA 


FE 


Kentucky 


1. Covington Adult Learning Center 
Covington, KY 

2. Mulberry Helm 
Elizabethtown, KY 


training 


Minnesota 


1. Ronald Hubbs Center for Lifeiong Learning 
St. Paul, MN 

2. Gladstone Community Education 
Maplewood, MN 


training 


Mississippi 


Jackson Public School District Adult/Community Ed 
Jackson, MS 


FE 


New Mexico 


Catholic Social Services Family Ed. Dept. 
Albuquerque, NM 


FE 


Pennsylvania 


ARIN intermediate Unit 28 
Shelocta, PA 


FE 



The characteristics of the learners participating at these sites is 
summarized below. 

Average percentage of learners from each community setting: 

Rural: 14% (Ranging from 0-75%) Urban: 35.5% (from 0-80%) 

Suburban: 25% (from 0-80%) Inner City: 25.6% (from 0-75%) 
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Percentages of learners from major ethnic groupings: 

African American: 24.4% (Ranging from 0-85%) Hispanic: 25.6% (from 0- 
American Indian/Alaskan Native: .7% (from 0-3%) 80%) 

Asian/Pacific Islander: 7.4% (from 0-26%) White: 39.9% (from 5-90%) 

Other: 2.1% (from 0-10%) 

Average percentage of adult learners with a native language other than English: 

37.4% (Ranging from 1-80%) 

Average percentage of learners with a Suspected disability : 26.9% (from 4-60%) 

Average percentage of learners with a Verified disability: 8.5% (from 1-20%) 

The national field test was begun in August, 1997 and final evaluations 
were completed by participants in December, 1997. 

Procedures 

National field test sites were divided into two categories: “FedEx” (FE) 
sites and training sites (see table above). “FedEx” sites were those sites that 
received all of their project materials via the mail or private parcel system. 
Support for these sites was provided by telephone and written 
correspondence. The training sites were those sites that received on-site 
training and follow-up support by project staff. All sites received regular 
(usually weekly) telephone support. Staff at all sites were asked to complete 
monthly logs of accommodations-related activities and a final evaluation of 
the project materials. 

Results 

In general, the training sites reported more usage and better 
understanding of the materials than did the FedEx sites. In addition, 
questions from the FedEx sites tended to focus more on implementation of 
materials while questions from training sites were more specific and 
focused on individual cases. Participants at all sites kept monthly logs of 
their product usage and other related activities. Summaries of these logs 
can be found on the following pages. 

Comments from the final evaluations are included on the following 
pages. Changes that resulted from these comments include: 

• continuous pagination of all sections; appendices removed 

• filled-out forms included as examples 

• more white space and graphics added 

• color coded sections and tabs added 

• title for each component and component section included in page footer 
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Suggested edits to notebook materials from national field test participants, 
Resource Team, and other interested parties 



I. Overall 

• use same abbreviations in Quick Reference and Tabs 

• use same punctuation conventions throughout— e.g., terminal comma 

• add pages numbers on contents page 

• make pagination consistent 

• include filled-out forms as examples 

• provide videotape training 



II. AE Handbook 

• typos 

• add boxes for ‘Other” on pp. A10 and A12 

• too much information included 



in. Learner Handbook 

• typos 



IV. Procedural Guide 

• needs more white space 

• add a written questionnaire for self-administered learner needs assessment 

• p. 12. under mental or emotional disability, please note that tics can be a physical 
(neurological) disorder— not necessarily emotional 

• p. 16, after “let’s begin," what does “read the questions" refer to? 

Functional Needs Interview 

• question #3 on first page needs to be followed with “how" or “what" question 

• many questions unclear: 

how do you sign your name? 
how do you count your money 
this is how I get my mail read 
this is how I fill out forms 

• need to separate questions about what didn’t work and what did 

• p.3, discrepancy between learner and interviewer protocols on #3 

• p.5 of learner protocol does not have a prompt about medications 



V. TARGET 

• need to define TARGET and FACT in the introduction 



VI. Compendium 

• put Assistive Technology on another page 



G 
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Summary of Notebook Component Usage by Field Test Participants, 
Based on information from monthly logs and final evaluation 



September: 



Item Used 


# Instructors 


# Times 


Notice Poster 


11 


6+ 


Trifold brochure on Rights and Responsibilities 


18 


29+ 


Adult Learner Handbook 


11 


11 + 


TARGET Strategy 


7 


47+ 


Accessibility Checklist 


9 


18 


Procedural Guide - Functional Needs Interview 


5 


13+ 


Compendium of Materials and Resources 


5 


26 


October: 


Item Used 


# Instructors 


# Times 


Trifold brochure on Rights and Responsibilities - Eng. 


19 


69+ 


Trifold brochure on Rights & Responsibilities - Foreign 


2 


13 


Adult Learner Handbook 


10 


27 


TARGET Strategy 


6 


46+ 


Adult Educator Handbook 


9 


14+ 


Procedural Guide - Functional Needs Interview 


12 


20+ 


Proc. Guide - Matrix of Accommodation Strategies 


1 1 


22+ 


Compendium of Materials and Resources 


9 


16 



Final Evaluation: 



Item Used 


# Instructors 


# Students 


TARGET Strategy 


14 


109+ 


Adult Learner Handbook 


17 


145+ 


Adult Educator Handbook 


16 


128 


Procedural Guide 


24 


150+ 


Compendium of Materials and Resources 


17 


79 



45 
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September Log Summaries 



State: 

Program: 

Instructors: 



Arizona 

Gary Tang Center 
5 



Notice Poster 


1 


1 


AE Handbook 


5 


Trifold 


2 


1 + 


Trifold 


5 


Adult Learner Handbook 


1 


2 


Adult Learner Handbook 


5 


TARGET 


1 


3 


TARGET 


5 


Access. Checklist 


1 


1 


Procedural Guide 


4 


Funct. Needs Intrvw. 


1 


2 


Compendium 


5 


Compendium 


1 


1 






Inaccurate Info: *5 No 



Effects: 



• I've been more aware of how a school I attend accommodates its disabled learners. The school is 
installing hand rails along walkways with inclines. It is installing concrete ramps with rails with concrete 
edges. In the classrooms are desks for left-handed students and for students in wheelchairs. • None, 
I'm deaf myself and I already know which accommodation is needed to provide the best educational 
needs for my students. • Asked more persistently about disabilities while registering students. 
Discussed ways to use community resources for visitors or hearing screening. Have decided to 
develop “mini-session" on this material to use with Rights and Responsibilities during new student 
orientation. Trifold brochure available to everyone. (R&R) 



General Observations: 



Have had a chance to look at accommodations, etc., as well as taking time to discover the notebook 
through a weekly meeting with those participating. 



State: California 

Program: Baldwin Park 

Instructors: 6 



Item Used # Instr. # Times Materials Read # Instr. 



Notice Poster 


4 


4+ 


AE Handbook 


6 


Trifold 


6 


12+ 


Trifold 


6 


Adult Learner Handbook 


1 


1 


Adult Learner Handbook 


5 


TARGET 


2 


2+ 


TARGET 


6 


Access. Checklist 


2 


2 


Procedural Guide 


5 


Funct. Needs Intrvw. 


1 


2 


Compendium 


6 


Compendium 


6 


0 






Inaccurate Info: |*5No«1NA 



Effects: 



• More aware of need for follow-up after initial interview. • I had a pretty good idea about the rights 
before this. I have started being more observant. Most of my learners with disabilities have voluntarily 
come forth and we have discussed their cases. • None • None so far, but expect to incorporate more 
of the material as opportunities present themselves. • We have included an explanation of rights and 
responsibilities in our orientation video. Since many of our students have needed accommodations in 
the past, we typically ask in our intake interview general questions which indicate that accommodations 
maybe needed. 
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General Observations: 

• 9/22/97: AE Handbook: Many students with disabilities are unaware of their rights. The AE 

Handbook Appendix and Poster was very helpful. 

• 9/97 Learner Handbook: while print size is good, most of our students (ABE) do not read well 

enough to understand this section. • Procedural Guide: Possible enrollment questions are similar to 
those we have been using. 

• Functional Needs Interview: In a class of 40-60 students, it is not practical to take the time with each 
student who has a need for accommodations and go through the interview In this classroom as many 
as 75% of the class has expressed difficulties, special education, physical, emotional, medical, 
learning disabilities. • TARGET and FACT: will become a class unit. I expect to incorporate these 
materials toward the end of the semester as students prepare to move to another learning 
environment. 

• 9/29/97 Trifold Brochure : explained during introductory lecture. • Initial interview too long to be 
practical in actual class use. 

• 9/30/97 General observation : The number of individuals with a learning disability that I've 

encountered have been few. I am, however, now more sensitive to the issue and will modify all my 
teaching manners because of this new awareness. Physical disabilities encountered are dealt with 
here at Baldwin Park Adult and Continuing Ed. in a manner consistent with the guidelines outlined in 
this handbook. • My issue is maintaining standards. Now, I will take extra steps as a teacher to ensure 
that I've done all I can on an individual basis for all students to accommodate learning. 



State: Georgia 

Program: DeKalb Tech. 

Instructors: 4 



Item Used # Instr. # Times Materials Read # Instr. 



Notice Poster 


4 


0 


AE Handbook 


4 


Trifold 


2 


3 


Trifold 


3 


Adult Learner Handbook 


1 


1 


Adult Learner Handbook 


4 


TARGET 


4 


0 


TARGET 


4 


Access. Checklist 


1 


1 


Procedural Guide 


4 


Funct. Needs Intrvw. 


4 


0 


Compendium 


4 


Compendium 


1 


1 






Inaccurate Info: 


• 3 No - Not inaccurate, but not useful in our program. We do 
not have lecture or group instruction so we did not use any of 
the self-advocacy section. • 1 Yes -- 1 question wether the 
county school system will test a student after 18 in GA, if 
he/she has withdrawn from school. 



Effects: 



• I have started to ask for documentation, i.e., "evaluations, psychologist's and/or physician's report, 
school records, or test protocols" as stated on page 2 of the Procedural Guide. • I have had no 
requests for materials, etc. • The material has made me more aware and I have talked with students 
about the possibility of getting documentation. I have also inquired about previous accommodations 
they may have had in other work or school experiences. However, I work with 30-50 students daily in a 
51/2 hour period. Unless their needs are very evident, or they volunteer special needs, I have little 
opportunity to investigate and follow-up. Our center is an open entry/open exit program. We will 
gladly work with any student. • I am doing many of the things suggested with LD that have been 
identified: Magnifying glass/lamp; contrast very black marker on very white paper; lined paper used 
vertically for math; tape recorder. 
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General Observations: 

• 9/30/97: It is difficult to share the other material with students because you have requested that we 
do not duplicate. In sharing the Learner Handbook with a student, his first question was “Can I have a 
copy of this to take home with me?" Unfortunately, I had to tell him that I could not photocopy it. • This 

section was not clear. Are you referring to your materials or materials we might be using? • 

9/16/97 Appendix A: Your information is useful if the learner is under age 22. However, this does 
nothing for the 23+ age students. I have realized for some time that we could access high school 
records for help in getting “Special Needs" approval. But if the student is 23 or above and was not 
assessed when in the school system, it is very difficult to get a certifying professional's evaluation. The 
Howard School in Atlanta does this, but it is a $1500 Test. Not many individuals I work with can afford 
this. At one time, when I was doing workplace literacy, a student tried to go through her company 
medical insurance, but she could never get a referral to a psychologist. • "Do not duplicate" pages are 
frustrating - not helpful. 



State: Kentucky 

Program: Covington 

Instructors: 2 



Item Used 


# Instr. 


# Times 


Materials Read 


# Instr. 


Notice Poster 


1 


+ 


AE Handbook 


2 


Trifold 


1 


6 


Trifold 


2 


Adult Learner Handbook 


2 


0 


Adult Learner Handbook 


2 


TARGET 


1 


2 


TARGET 


1 


Accessibility Checklist 


1 


6 


Procedural Guide 


2 


Funct. Needs Intvw. 


1 


8 


Compendium 


0 


Compendium 


' 2 


0 


' ■ 




Inaccurate Info: 


1 • 2 Yes 








• Covered in training. • On paqe15 it mentions interview cards, but 1 could not find them. 



Effects: 



• I look and observe students more who I think have a learning disability to see if I can detect them 
having trouble. • More receptive because I feel that I can be of a help now. Use of existing materials 

modified for LD students. 

General Observations: 

*2 NA 



State: Kentucky 

Program: Mulberry Helm 

Instructors: 3 



Item Used 


# Instr. 


# Times 


Materials Read 


# Instr. 


Notice Poster 


3 


+ 


AE Handbook 


3 


Trifold 


3 


+ 


Trifold 


3 


Adult Learner Handbook 


3 


1 + 


Adult Learner Handbook 


3 


TARGET 


3 


0 


TARGET 


3 


Accessibility Checklist 


3 ~1 


0 


Procedural Guide 


3 


Funct. Needs Intvw. 


3 


0 


Compendium 


3 


Compendium 


3 


0 






Inaccurate Info: 


I • Quest 


onable 


• Procedural Guide (d 51 under Mental or Emotional Disability: Tics, is a genetic flaw that is a 
physical disorder (Tourettes Syndrome) not necessarily mental or emotional. 
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Effects: 

• Nothing at this time, we presently implement multi-sensory techniques in instruction regularly. 

General Observations: 

» 3 NA 



State: 

Program: 

Instructors: 



Minnesota 

Hubbs Learning Center 
4 



Item Used 



# Instr. 



# Times 



Materials Read 



# Instr. 



Notice Poster 


1 


+ 


AE Handbook 


4 


Trifold 


1 


3 


Trifold 


4 


Adult Learner Handbook 


1 


2 


Adult Learner Handbook 


4 


TARGET 


2 


40 


TARGET 


3 


Access. Checklist 


2 


6 


Procedural Guide 


2 


Funct. Needs Intrvw. 


1 


1 


Compendium 


3 


Compendium 


3 


24 



Inaccurate Info: 



•3 No • 1 Yes 

• Procedural Guide d.3: Last should read “The repeated 
experience of adult educators is ihai learner do not . . 

Strategy #3 p.21 Alter last sentence should read "... finds he 
or she can complete . . ." p. 32 paragraph 2. sentence 2: 

"other accommodations may require a reminder (no “s") . . ." 
Learner Handbook p.6 : paragraph with "Section 504 . . ." 
disability has a typo - letter "t" at the end. Procedural Guide p, 
30: sentence should read “This record is the " 



Effects: 

• No real changes. We generally do this as a matter of course but we'll use the interview starting in 
October. • I have become more aware of specific needs of learners. Beginning to ask questions that 
reveal good information in how to best help the learner beginning to guess frustrations before they 
occur. • I've become more aware of and sensitive to the specific needs of individual learners. I also 

feel I'm more observant. 

General Observations: 

» 10/1/97 Intro. Book: shared with SN team. They are excited about using it to help in training. They 
will add to accomodations check-list and suggested we use interview in place of current one. 9/26/97 : 
Counselor commented on the thoroughness of the notebook. The accessibility survey was helpful as 
we prepare a Hubbs Accessibility Evaluation. • 10/697 : Just discovering how techniques I've been 
using in the classroom relate to your materials. Will continue to do what I've been doing but expand 
using ideas from notebook contents. • 10/9/97: only beginning to explore materials, will have more 
specific thoughts, comments, quotes in next log. 



State: Minnesota 

Program: Maplewood 

Instructors: 1 



Item Used 


# Instr. 


# Times 


Materials Read i 


tt Instr. 


Notice Poster 


1 1 




1 


AE Handbook 


1 


Trifold 


I 1 




2 


Trifold 


1 
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